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Schksinger's Kennedy 

by John M. Blum 



For Andrew Jackson, so we learned 
from Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the sun 
broke through the clouds as he set out 
for his inauguration; for Franklin 
Roos^elt, the mist and wind under a 
sullen sky were witness to the nation's 
applause for buoyant call to action; for 
John F. Kennedy, Schlesinger tells us 
now, "it all began in the cold," as so 
soon thereafter it was all so tragically 

A Thousand Days: 

John F. Kennedy in the White House 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 

(Houghton, Mifflin; $9) 

to end. In A Thousand Days, Schles- 
inger, as he did before for Jackson and 
for Roosevelt, brings his sure knowl- 
edge, his lucid prose, and his unmatched 
gift for understanding the endless ad- 
venture of governing men to the anal- 
ysis of the Administration of a great 
President. The book, Schlesinger says 
at the outset, is "not a comprehensive 
history of the Kennedy Presidency. It 
is a personal memoir." But the inten- 
sity of the author's personal experience 
with Kennedy does not, in spite of the 
disclaimer, diminish the range, the qual- 
ity, and the authority of the history 
recorded. Schlesinger's is the first ac- 
count of the Kennedy years to catch 
and convey the spirit and the style of 
the New Frontier and its leader. It will 
be for many years the account against 
which all others must be measured, and 
on which all others will in some degree 
depend. 

Kennedy, as Schlesinger portrays him, 
served both as the agent and the sym- 
bol for an indispensable reformation of 
public policies as those policies were 
made and applied and understood at 
home and abroad. "Let us," the Presi- 
dent said of the Alliance for Progress, 
as by implication he often said of his 
own country, "let us once again trans- 
form the American continent into a vast 
crucible of revolutionary ideas and ef- 
forts — a tribute to the power of the cre- 



ative energies of free men and women - 
an example to all the world that liberty 
and progress walk hand in hand." The 
Kennedy whom Schlesinger reveals be- 
lieved in those possibilities and dedi- 
cated himself to their fulfillment. He 
did so even though his political percep- 
tions told him how perilously slow the 
course of progress had to be, and- 
more important - even though his read- 
ing of history and his consequent sense 
of irony reminded him always of the 
distance that lay between the noblest, 
most vigorous intentions and their in- 
variably lesser products. That sense of 
irony contributed to Kennedy's humor, 
which he wryly turned against himself, 
without in the least reducing Kennedy's 
stamina, born partly of rare courage, 
partly of confidence, and essential to 
his imperturbability in crisis. 

Irony has meaning only to man think- 
ing, only to an intellectual, and Ken- 
nedy, as Schlesinger demonstrates, was 
the most incisive intellectual of the 
whole brilliant galaxy of men whom he 
summoned to his side. More than any 
one of them, he commanded the entire 
array of difficult subjects to which he 
adverted. Yet Kennedy, even in repose, 
exuded the poised grace of a man 
trained and resolved to act. His com- 
mand of his mind - thorough in its in- 
struction, jugular in its drive to the es- 
sence of a problem - whetted his im- 
patience to be on with his tasks. The 
impulse to action, the swift concentra- 
tion on the practicable, the mistrust of 
the rhetoric of idealism, the unhesi- 
tating recourse when circumstances so 
indicated to the power of the military 
or of the Irish Mafia — all these led some 
intellectuals, particularly those who did 
not know Kennedy or who disagreed 
with him, to misread his high purpose 
and to underrate his arresting capabili- 
ties, to disown their closest kin to hold 
the Presidency since the time of Thom- 
as Jefferson. For his part, Kennedy was 
hurt and puzzled when intelligent but 
cloistered men in i960 found him neith- 



er less nor more than Richard Nixon. 
As Schlesinger observes, two years later 
no one could properly any longer con- 
fuse the adversaries; Kennedy in office 
had proved his right to the margin of 
support the electorate ultimately award- 
ed to his successor. 

Schlesinger's vignettes serve the New 
Frontiersmen well, especially Averell 
Harriman whose wise and selfless en- 
gagement merited the unstinted admira- 
tion it receives. Some thirty years the 
senior of most of his colleagues, Harri- 
man nonetheless shared their ebullient 
youth. Adlai Stevenson, as Schlesinger 
portrays him, was less at home in Ken- 
nedy's Washington, but the picture of 
Stevenson that emerges captures his 
spirit, even though Schlesinger ruefully 
admits the continual uneasiness of 
Stevenson's relationship with Kennedy. 
A lesser President might have failed to 
enlist Stevenson in the common cause 
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Her name is Patricia Bright Eagle, a forgotten 
child. with a proud tradition. Patricia's home is 
made of mud and sticks: her fo#d consists mainly 
of fried bread and com. 

Like other six-year-oid children, Patricia 
started school this year. It was a frightening 
experience for her. Abie to speak but a few words 
of English, Patricia suddenly found herself in a 
world where she became self-conscious and 
ashamed of her clothes, of her name, of her 
appearance ... of herself. She stays apart, bewil- 
dered and lonely. 

Patricia will soon learn to speak English, but 
there are some things school cannot give her, 
things that the other children have. She needs 
new shoes, decent clothes, money for school 
activities and school supplies— and for an oc- 
casional luxury such as a bracelet or a small 
toy. She needs the help of someone who cares... 
someone to give her the confidence and assur- 
ance she needs so desperately to participate In 
voluntary school and community services. 

If not you . . .who? 

You— or your club or office group— can give 
these things to Patricia or another needy Indian 
child through SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION. 
Your contribution of just $12.50 a month will 
provide a child with funds to buy suitable clothing, 
books and a cash allowance for school activities. 

You will receive a photograph, a case history, 
and progress reports on the child you sponsor. 
You may also correspond with the child, so that 
your generous material aid becomes part of a 
larger gift of understanding and friendship. 
Won't you please help? 
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which the older man had defined and 
clarified while the younger was prepar- 
ing himself for the responsibilities of 
power. Those who, as Schlesinger de- 
scribes them, perhaps best represented 
the essential qualities of Kennedy's use 
of power, his preferred processes of 
government, and his goals for the 
United States were the trenchant, sys- 
tematic, indefatigable McNamara, and 
the tough, steady Attorney General - 
hungry to learn, more and more the 
most effective and reliable liberal in the 
Cabinet. 

Others fare less well. Lyndon John- 
son, for one, whose strength Schles- 
inger gladly recognizes, appears, as he 
was, at some remove from the center of 
affairs - restless, egocentric, but an im- 
pressively loyal soldier to an army he 
had only reluctantly joined. In Los An- 
geles in i960, Schlesinger writes, after 
Kennedy had won the nomination, 
Johnson was "far from Isaiah," and for 
the heathen Schlesinger adds, in a foot- 
note other historians will envy, " 'come 
now, and let us reason together'. Isaiah 
i;i8. L.B.J. passim." But Johnson is the 
object only of respectful fun, while 
Dean Rusk is the object of exasperated 
disappointment. 

The American Establishment (the sub- 
ject of a puckish footnote that pays spe- 
cial respect to Richard Rovere) has 
questioned Schlesinger's taste, even his 
patriotism, for reporting Kennedy's pri- 
vate statement that Rusk would be per- 
mitted to resign. In the full context of 
Schlesinger's book, that report is neith- 
er tasteless nor unpatriotic nor unde- 
served. Schlesinger devotes a major 
portion of his total narrative and anal- 
ysis to examining the inertia of the 
State Department, the Joint Chiefs, and 
the CIA, and to explaining Kennedy's 
efforts to break through the depressing 
influences of those agencies. The crisis 
for the President arose with the Bay of 
Pigs, an episode that Schlesinger makes 
a kind of fulcrum for his own critique 
of government as Kennedy inherited it. 
The implications of the story Schles- 
inger tells are as disturbing now as they 
must have been to the President at the 
time. State, CIA, and the Joint Chiefs 
displayed an invincible inability to 
question the premises from which the 
original planning of the operation had 
proceeded. In a series of small deci- 
sions built upon those rigid premises, a 
series that became irreversible in its 



momentum (in precisely the manner 
discussed by D. Braybrooke and C. E. 
Lindblom in A Strategy of Decision), 
they led the new Administration to the 
calamity of the invasion. That affair, 
shattering the gay confidence of the 
spring of 1961, opened a long season of 
gloom that spread with the troubles in 
Berlin, Laos, and Africa. But the trav- 
esty of the Bay of Pigs had reminded 
Kennedy that specialists in intelligence 
and weaponry and protocol were at- 
tached to the particular interests they 
represented and, with singular excep- 
tions, were incapable of comprehending 
or of representing the general interests 
of the Presidency or of the United 
States. Accordingly Kennedy turned in- 
creasingly to generalists in whom he 
had personal confidence, men charged 
with the dual duty of prodding the bu- 
reaucracies to perform at a high level of 
energy and imagination, and of tran- 
scending the advice of bureaucratic ex- 
pertise. As the White House took over 
the strings of policy, Kennedy gained 
the initiative and scope necessary for 
his later achievements, especially for his 
superb resolution of the second Cuban 
crisis and for his delicate diplomacy for 
the test ban. But Rusk, apparently by 
his own choice, ordinarily stood apart 
from involvement in those and other 
major issues, and Rusk only hesitating- 
ly, if at all, endeavored to purge his 
department of its sluggishness, parochi- 
alism and banality. Thus Kennedy's 
statement about Rusk's resignation, and 
thus Schlesinger's report. 

After the Bay of Pigs, Kennedy's 
largest difficulties in foreign policy, as 
Schlesinger sees it, derived not from 
American weakness or fumbling but 
from the strength and will of adver- 
saries or off-and-on friends, particu- 
larly the Soviet Union and France. The 
accounts of Kennedy's trials with Khru- 
shchev and de Gaulle profit alike from 
Schlesinger's care with details and his 
prefatory excursions into the back- 
grounds of Russian and French policy. 
Here and elsewhere in the book — for 
example, in sections on Latin America, 
Africa, Italy and Great Britain - the 
author's grasp of the past enhances his 
rendering of the immediate. His can- 
dor, moreover, exposes certain failures 
of the Administration which he views 
more generously than will some of his 
readers - for one, the lapse in communi- 
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cation with and consideration for an 
ally that intensified British disappoint- 
ment over the cancellation of Skybolt; 

I for another, the preoccupations that 
I kept Kennedy from reversing the flow 
' of decisions about Vietnam, decisions 
that originated in large part with vari- 
ous New Frontiersmen. Though no 
apologist for Diem, Schlesinger sug- 
gests in the intractable case of Viet- 
nam how crippling were the limits of 
Kennedy's available choices. In that 
and other cases, Schlesinger tends to 
applaud the practicable and meliorative, 
and tends to deplore the radical and 
millennial. Here he reflects the tough 
but creative mood of the New Frontier. 
Yet that mood leaves, perhaps, too little 
room, not for agreement with, but for 
sympathy for those theorists who help 
to preserve a millennial vision against 
which the impact of the practicable can 
be measured. And Schlesitger, without 
being necessarily wrong, is neverthe- 
less harsh in his asides about H. Stuart 
Hughes and those of like mind. 

Schlesinger's more gentle but still crit- 
ical treatment of the radicals in the 
civil rights movement appreciates their 
success in advancing their cause. At the 
same time, the Kennedys and their as- 
sociates lent considerable thrust to that 
accelerating movement, and the Attor- 
ney General, in Schlesinger's assess- 
ment, receives the credit that his de- 
tractors have refused to grant him. Still, 
some of Robert Kennedy's admirers, in- 
cluding Schlesinger, for their part have 
not discussed the significance of the 
New Frontier's judicial appointments 
with the skeptical detachment of Alex- 
ander Bickel in his Politics and the IVar- 
ren Court. Overall, however, Schles- 
inger's approach to civil rights and 
other domestic issues is distinguished 
by its clarity and balance. Indeed his 
discussion of economic policy provides 
a model for any general exploration of 
technical questions. Most important, 
with marked restraint Schlesinger 
shows conclusively that Kennedy did 
get the country moving again. The ac- 
complishments of Lyndon Johnson rose 
from the strong foundations Kennedy 
built, for Kennedy's celebrated style 
was no trick of public relations but the 
graceful expression of a powerful mind, 
a powerful person, and a powerful pro- 
gram, admirably timed. 
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Richard Hofstadter asked in a question 
Schlesinger quotes, ''which requires 
that we never know the quality of what 
we have had until it is gone?" Perhaps. 
Those close to Kennedy knew before 
that dreadful day in Dallas. Many 
others did not. It is the special triumph 
of Schlesinger's book that those who 
read it, now or years from now, will 
know the quality of Kennedy. They 



Messrs. Hill and Wang, to whom we 
are indebted for many fine paperbacks 
in the literature* of the theatre, have 
now brought out - in hardback, and 
presumably at no small expense, con- 
sidering the art extras and complicated 
typography - Herbert Marshall's big 
book about Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

They shouldn't have. 

Not that Mr. Marshall didn't come 
highly recommended. His translations, 

Mayakovsky 
edited and translated 
by Herbert Marshall 
(Hill and Wang; $io) 

we are informed by the flap copy, "have 
received the rare imprimatur of both 
East and West; from the Mayakovsky 
Museum, the Moscow Institute of 
World Literature and the Union of So- 
viet Writers on the one hand, and on 
the other the Schools of Slavonic Stud- 
ies in London and Harvard and Oxford 
University." And not that there wasn't 
room for a sizeable volume of Maya- 
kovsky's poems in English. About all 
we had, ready at hand and readable, 
was that sturdy little Meridian pa- 
perback, The Bedbug and Selected 
Poetry, edited by Patricia Blake, with 
the poetry translated by George Rea- 
vey. It was a good, strong beginning 
(Miss Blake's selections were sound, 
Mr. Reavey's versions refreshingly ac- 
curate), and after its appearance one 
had a very clear idea of just what re- 
mained to be done on Project Maya- 
kovsky. What was needed was a larger 
volume of the poetry alone, which 
would include: i) whatever good grain 
was left after Miss Blake's sifting of the 
huge chaff-heap of propaganda pieces 



should then conclude, with Schlesinger, 
that above all Kennedy "gave the world 
for an imperishable moment the vision 
of a leader who greatly understood the 
terror and the hope, the diversity and 
the possibility, of life on this planet and 
who made people look beyond nation 
and race to the future of humanity." 
In a sense, then, it did not come to an 
end in the cold. 



Project yvlayakovsky 

by Guy Daniels 

in verse, advertising jingles, etc., that 
makes up so much of Mayakovsky's 
oeuvre; z) complementary versions of 
most of the poems already Englished 
by Mr. Reavey; versions not intended 
to replace Mr. Reavey's but to comple- 
ment their strict accuracy with some of 
the formal devices (especially rhyme) 
that he had necessarily to sacrifice. This 
second desideratum is perhaps less im- 
portant with Mayakovsky than with 
most Russian poets. His rhymes, for 
instance, while often daring, punningly 
humorous, and delightful to the mind 
and the eye, do not in his basically ac- 
centual verse have the specific gravity 
that rhyme has in classical Russian 
poetry. (Besides which, they are devil- 
ishly hard to reproduce in any other 
language.) So that the sacrifices made 
by Mr. Reavey in the interest of exact 
meaning were less great than might be 
imagined. Still, it's always worthwhile 
to have more than one kind of trans- 
lation-more than one "production," 
as it were - of an important poem. 

Well, Mr. Marshall tried -not only 
hard but long, judging from the re- 
marks in Sir Maurice Bowra's ecstatic 
Foreword : 

"Mr. Herbert Marshall has long ad- 
mired Mayakovsky and made trans- 
lations of his poems. The present, 
much expanded volume contains an 
admirable selection of his work. . . . 
Mr. Marshall conveys both the spirit 
and the form of his poetry. His 
rhythms cind his rhymes are skillful 
equivalents of the Russian originals; 
his tone of voice is almost uncannily 
like Mayakovsky['s]; his vocabulary 
catches the vivid, uncalculated fresh- 
ness of the language." 
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